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The Difference in Output per Employee of a 
Factory having Selected Contented Healthy and 
Interested Employees is 25 to 30 percent Greater 
than in the Factory with Less Personnel Work. 
Increased Efficiency Pays for the Personnel Work. 


Personnel Policies 
ana Practices Survey 


By P. M. Jones 


Mississippi State College 


ANY business firms tend to collect dead wood in the form of outmoded equip- 

ment, methods, and ideas. Organizations become stagnant; inefficiency 

and waste increase; competititon increases and firms eventually must face 
financial embarrassment or reorganize their policies drastically. Too frequently 
the fault lies in that those in charge have not scrutinized each branch of their business 
and asked themselves constantly, ‘‘Is this the most efficient method to use under 
these circumstances?’ 


What Small Businesses Realize 


ANY Mississippi employers recognize that more efficient methods and ideas 
M concerning the handling of labor have been evolved than those they are now 
using, and that their adoption will mean increased profits. It is true that Mississippi 
is not an industrial state. The number of employees per establishment is insig- 
nificant when compared with the leading industrial states. It is a state, industrially 
speaking, of small factories in which labor is an important cost of production. 

Technical skills and knowledge have received the attention of our industrialists 
for generations; they have served as the bases of curricula in our educational insti- 
tutions, and again today they are being studied as the main factor to be considered 
in national defense production. Progressive employers realize that mechanical 
and material achievements are most valuable only when human efficiency is achieved. 
They know that they cannot secure the fullest capacity production unless they 
know how to select and maintain their personnel effectively. 
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PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


On the basis of information recently received Mississippi is making progress, 
but at present over three-fourths of her employers are not taking advantage of the 
opportunity to reduce labor costs by careful selection, placement, wage payment, 
training and general personnel practices which have been proved to be sound both 
in theory and practice. The performing of these services scientifically does not 
mean that every firm need set up a separate and distinct personnel department, but 
it does imply an additional cash outlay for the collecting and filing of cumulative 
data as well as for the additional costs of hiring, training, and follow up. 


Experience of Eli Lilly Company 


HE question which comes immediately to the mind of the entrepreneur is ‘‘Who 
tie for all this? Are these costs taken out of profits, or are they added to the 
cost of merchandise?’’ The fact is that nobody pays for them. Mr. Eli Hanley, 
of the Eli Lilly Company, Indianapolis, states, ‘The difference in output per em- 
ployee of a factory having selected, contented, healthy, and interested employees 
is 25 to 30 percent greater than the factory which regards its employees as human 
machines only, and this increased output pays the bill. Cost sheets for over 20 

years verify this conclusion. After many years of study and experience the state- 
" ment can be made, that one of the most valuable assets of any corporation is a corps 
of loyal, intelligent, and satisfied workers, and that not only the corporation profits 
thereby, but a distinct service also is rendered to the community and the nation.” 
Speaking further, Mr. Hanley states that results come to the employer in the follow- 
ing nine ways: ‘‘(1) A more highly selected class of employees, (2) fewer inter- 
ruptions due to sickness, (3) no absences except for unavoidable reasons, (4) a real 
interest in company affairs by intelligent and interested workers, (5) minimum of 
labor turnover, (6) a decrease in avoidable wastes, (7) better quality of merchandise, 
(8) more output per employee, and (9) no strikes and labor problems.’’ (Walters, 
J. E., Applied Personnel Administration, pp. 16-17.) 


Methods and Objectives of Mississippi Study 


His study of Personnel Activities in Mississippi was made by the class in Per- 
Zeow Administration at Mississippi State College. Questionnaires were 
mailed to 305 business firms. The total number of people employed by the 169 
firms which cooperated in the study totaled 21,747. The writer feels that it is 
safe to assume that approximately 30% of the total number of employees in the 
state engaged in business and industry are included in this report. 

The purposes of the study were dual in nature, being intended to serve as teach- 
ing and motivation aids in addition to furnishing some original information with 
which to work. They may be enumerated as follows: 


1. To ascertain by random sampling the nature and extent of personnel work 
now being performed in the state. 
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2. To determine the possible future trends in personnel work for student 
vocational purposes. 

3. To furnish students with an opportunity to get some experience in inter- 
viewing and conversing with business men, and to learn at first hand 
about personnel work. 

4. To stimulate thinking along employer-employee lines by business people. 


Percentage Using Personnel Men 


HE information in table I is presented to show the extent to which personnel 
hens and directors are used by Mississippi firms as indicated on the re- 
turns received. 

Forty-eight firms have expanded their personnel activities during the last five 
years while only three reported that they have decreased them and eighteen report 


TABLE I 


NuMBER AND Percent or 169 ReportiING Mississippi Firms EMpLoyiNG PersoNNEL DirecTors 
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that they plan to add new functions in the near future. The following are some of 
the comments received concerning future plans: 


1. We plan to establish complete personnel records. 

We plan deliberate attempts to build loyalty. 

We plan to add training and examinations, et cetera. 

We are going to support basketball and baseball teams. 
Salesmanship, technical training, business building are to be added. 
. Closer contact with stores through travel. 

. Loan associations probably will be next. 


yayee rp 


These and similar comments indicate that some employers are giving due con- 
sideration to the personal element in business and industry. Unfortunately only 
twelve of these proposed expansions come from companies which do not now have 
personnel departments. Evidently the firms which have a program under way 
appreciate its significance and are continually striving to increase its effectiveness 
by adding new features, while those who are unfamiliar with its accomplishments 
hesitate to “‘get their feet wet’’. 








PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
Employment Methods 


Cen weight is attached to the interview in practically all lines of busi- 
ness and industry, but trained interviewers and personnel men disagree to such 
an extent in their ratings that its reliability can be strongly challenged. 

In spite of these great differences in human judgement each year many com- 
panies send their representatives to State College to interview prospective graduates; 
these men, employing mostly sales people, disagree greatly on the qualities necessary 
for success as evidenced by their ratings of applicants. Nevertheless the selection 
of employees in Mississippi is predominantly determined by the interview. Of 
the 169 returns received, 161 employers stated that they always interview applicants. 
The largest number of firms using tests of any type was forty. Only sixteen of the 
firms responding give more weight to tests than to the interview in hiring. 

Although interviews often do not reveal the information desired, the selection 
of workers by the use of tests is a more mooted question. Their place in industry 
is still a matter of controversy, but it may still be said that they cannot be relied 
on too extensively unless they have been designed and checked especially for the 
particular job. The more conservative consider them of more value in determining 
a minimum below which the applicant has little or no chance for reasonable success 
than for rating the relative merits of those applicants whose scores are high. They 
do eliminate the bluffers; and trade and aptitude tests have been quite scientifically 
designed so that their results are quite reliable. 

The minimum advantages claimed for the use of physical examinations are that 
they detect communicable diseases and eliminate the physically unfit. By hiring 
only healthy workers who are physically fitted for the jobs that they are required 
to do, efficiency and production are increased, absenteeism is cut down and the 
number of accidents is lessened. Periodic examinations may be given to detect im- 
pending disorders and to keep the force physically fit. Less than one-third of the 
firms reporting indicated that they give physical examinations when they employ 
workers and many of those are in the manufacturing field where examinations more 
frequently are required by law. The questionnaire was not designed to discover 
whether or not periodic checkups were made. 


Wage. Payment Plans and Wage Determinants 


NE hundred twenty-seven employers indicated that they pay their workers on 
O the basis of time worked; the amount produced determines the wages in 22 
firms and a combination of time worked and production is used in 37 firms. Twenty- 
five employers stated that they use two or more of the above methods of payment. 
Twenty did not answer the wage question. 

The most important factor influencing the amount of wages paid is the ‘‘Pre- 
vailing Wage Rate’’ which is in effect, the Federal Wage and Hour Law. Twenty 
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companies stated specifically that they pay the minimum wages required by it. 
Personal qualifications which most strongly effect wage rates are education and 
personality traits. Various other factors affecting rates are danger of accidents, 
labor supply, and danger of occupational disease as evidenced by table II. 

Only seventeen of the firms reporting indicated that they had made a detailed 
study of the job characteristics, and five of these were larger employers who are 
doing primarily interstate business. Most authorities agree that wages cannot be 
set scientifically in industry without careful job analysis yet only 21 firms reported 
that wages are set by rule of thumb though they have not made a scientific study of 
the various jobs to be performed in their particular firms. One hundred forty inform 
their employees of their wage payment and promotion policies when they are hired 
and 45 keep cumulative records for promotional purposes. 


TABLE II 


Factors Usep sy 169 ReporTING Firms 1n EstasiisHING WaGe Rates 
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Education and Labor Turnover 


HROUGHOUT the country employee training is becoming an integral part of the 
jaws program. It pays dividends. The employer benefits from decreases 
in labor turnover; the reduction in the amount of spoilage in materials and wear on 
machines; the reduction in accidents; and the increases in efficiency and the cultiva- 
tion of cordial relations which grow out of the program. Managerial talent comes 
largely from company trained men. Any program which raises the level of produc- 
tion and increases the workers income is to be commended. It is known that the 
efficient worker is happier in his work, has more self respect, and is worth more to 
the community since he will more readily become a part of it. To that extent he 
is a better citizen and less likely to be concerned about shifting about. 

Mississippi employers must furnish this type of education as the southern worker 
has had little opportunity to get either industrial experience or training in the past. 
Mississippi employers are affording this opportunity for training in various ways. 
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PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


Twenty-four cooperate with local night schools in furnishing opportunities for 
further education on the part of their employees. Of the 169 returns received, 76 
furnish apprentice training of some kind. Under ‘‘Other Methods’’ the following 
are typical of the listings: 


. American Institute of Banking courses. 

. Sales training courses. 

. Correspondence School Training encouraged. 

Trade papers and magazines. 

Instruction by teachers while on the job. 

Regular training courses for salesmen put out by parent company. 
Weekly employee training meetings. 


VP 27 f ? 


The most of the apprentice training is done in firms where the manufacturing 
process is involved. Of the 85 concerns which do some manufacturing, 46 have 
some form of apprentice training. Eight retailers stated that they are doing some 
work in the apprentice training field. Of the 169 returns received, 151 stated that 
they employ people who are not high school graduates. 

It is commonly known that labor turnover is highest among unskilled workers. 
The lack of special training, however, is only one of the many causes. While Missis- 
sippi employers are affording training facilities they have done little to discover the 
costs and presumably the causes of labor turnover. Authorities state that each 
replacement costs the employer between $8.00 and $240, the exact amount being 
dependent upon the degree of skill necessary to handle the job. It seems, therefore, 
that a more careful selection of employees is necessary in the first instance to insure the 
success of the education and stabilization program. It is through a careful analysis 
of the causes of labor turnover that undisclosed facts are brought to light concerning 
its costs. On the basis of returns received, only 29 of the 169 firms have made any 
attempts to determine the costs of labor turnover. The following comments are 
typical of the ones received: 


1. Labor turnover costs us about $3000 per year. (This firm has about 475 
employees. ) 

2. Special study and report; turnover expensive; strong effort to keep it down. 

. No concrete results other than the fact that it is poor economy to turn 

labor over too much. Training men for even common labor jobs is 

expensive. : 

Loss found amount not known. 

$45,441.25 for 84 knitters. 

We find it very expensive and try to eliminate it as far as possible. 

Shows losses and gains in the labor we hire. 


ww 


“7 PY + 


Safety, Housing, Stabilization 


_ naesaeoa reporting firms stated that they attempt to cause their employees 
to become safety conscious through the use of first aid meetings or other means. 
Purely manufacturing firms lead the list with 23 expending some effort in the field. 
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Sixteen firms cooperate with their employees in solving their housing problems. 
Some typical comments received on this point are as follows: 


1. We furnish houses for our key men. 

2. We help employees who show initiative to become home owners. 

3. We have houses to rent to employees. 

4. Houses are furnished all employees. 

5. Own some houses, occasionally assist employees in securing housing. 
6. Borrowed money to let employees build homes. 

7. We build houses and rent them to employees as the demand arises. 


Fifty-four returns were received from business concerns which stated that their 
business is seasonal in nature. Of these 21 are taking definite steps to eliminate the 
seasonal effects and to furnish as steady employment as possible. The following 
comments are indicative of some of the steps being taken: 


1. Store up for slack seasons. 
2. Arrange vacations to come at slack seasons. 


3. Do repair work during slack seasons and reduce work week to four or 
five days. 

4. Try to place in other industries. 

5. Work prorated to last whole year. 

6. Split employees’ work so that all may earn a living. 

7. We train workers to do other work when their particular work is tem- 


porarily slack. 


An ice company added a meat curing plant; a local utility reworked its system 
and changed meters, et cetera, in slack seasons; a creamery used the winter period 
for repairing and repainting the plant; another company puts its workers at odd jobs 
during the off season, and another company states that its business is export so it 
can store during slack seasons. Such plans reduce labor turnover, tend to keep the 
organization intact and consequently avoid or reduce waste. 

Apparently Mississippi industry is quite democratic in that 62 firms stated that 
they encourage employee participation in determining company internal policies. 
Thirty-three support recreational programs for their employees. 


Conclusions 


ERSONNEL work in Mississippi is of recent origin, i.e. one-third of the total de- 
P partments reported have been in existence five years or less and the median age 
of the total included in the study was ten years. Every employer is in fact engaged 
in personnel activities; he does not think of himself as a personnel man, however, 
because the work occupies such a small part of his time. Nevertheless, labor must 
be hired and maintained under conditions which are mutually harmonious and ad- 


vantageous to both the employer and employee. The more skilled the employer 
is in the art of dealing with labor, the greater will be the return received for the 
wages paid. The significant fact is that the responsibilities increase as the firms 
capital investment becomes larger and as the number of employees increases, hence, 
the increased emphasis on personnel work and the creation of specialized departments 
to handle it. 
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Psychiatrists Tell us, in Order to Get Best Results, 
They Prefer Observing Subjects in Their Natural 
Environments. Moving a Testee from a Writ- 
ten to a Practical Test Increases his Spontaneity, 
Freedom of Movement and Cheerfulness. 


Improving 
Practical Tests 


By L. B. Travers 


Board of Education 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


POSSIBLE next step in selection procedure will be to observe, evaluate, and 

record the personal characteristics of testees during practical tests. Why 

and how this evaluating of personal characteristics should be done at the 
time of the practical, rather than at the interview part of the examination is the 
subject of this article. 


Greater Freedom and Cheerfulness 


" NDER present procedures personnel people may be overlooking a means whereby 
U the personal characteristics of testees may be more reliably evaluated by taking 
advantage of the manner in which they reveal these under actual working conditions. 
Nothing new is claimed except the thought that we have been overlooking the fact 
that personal characteristics can be evaluated other than across a table. The results 
of evaluating personal characteristics at the time of a practical test are more reliable, 
because the technique more nearly approaches the ‘‘factor of performance’ method. 
The rater perceives something, records, and evaluates it. For instance, the com- 
pleted work instead of being clean, may be dirty.’ The sample gives evidence, the 
rater records what he sees, and evaluates it accordingly. 

One who has administered written examinations, and then followed the testees 
through the practical test could not easily overlook the fact that there were more 
smiles at the practical than at the written. If he has administered a written test, 
observed actions at that time, and also at the time of the practical test, he will surely 
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have seen a great difference in the freedom of movement, attitude and cheerfulness 
displayed. This is particularly true of tradesmen such as carpenters, plasterers, 
plumbers and the other trades. It is also true that testees are generally more serious 
minded during oral interviews than at practical tests. Psychiatrists tell us, in 
order to get best results, they prefer observing subjects in their natural environments. 
From a psychological standpoint, an examination technician knows that moving a 
testee from a written to a practical test affects his spontaneity to the extent that he 
displays greater freedom of movement and cheerfulness. 


Small Groups Best 


HE evaluation of personal characteristics at the time of a practical test is more 
Tessily done where testees are being tested in small groups, say from five to ten, 
for a period of thirty minutes or more, rather than when they are being tested 
singly in a series of events of a few minutes duration. 

here is much “‘overlapping’’ of the practical test and the oral interview 
which, in many examinations, warrants administering them at the same time and 
place. For instance the personal characteristics, carefulness, attitude, ability to 
follow directions, self-confidence, and many others are often displayed in the prac- 
tical test, and also in the oral interview. At first glance this does not seem to be 
true, but when we compare the major parts of a practical test such as: Manner of 
Approach, Procedure, Finished Product, Tools and Condition of Same, Conduct, 
and Attitude, we clearly see the possibility of the personal characteristics, care- 
fulness, self-confidence, cheerfulness, accuracy, ability to follow directions, being 
displayed. In order to illustrate how such a practical test may be held we may 
take as an example the classification of Carpenter. Two sheets are used. They 
are labeled ‘‘Work Sheet’’ and ‘‘Rating Sheet.’’ The work sheet which gives the 
testee all the necessary working details and directions, is used by him and turned 
in together with the completed articles at the end of the test. The Rating Sheet 
is retained by the rater throughout the examination. 


Routine Procedure 


: i routine procedure is about the same as for most practical tests: 


1. Give preliminary instructions to testees as to intent and purpose of 
practical. (Carpenters are tested in groups of five and ten.) 

2. Tell them where to find material and supplies. 

3. Hand them their work sheets, explaining anything which may be neces- 
sary. (See form #1.) 

4. Tell them what to do when they have completed. (including placing of 
identification number on each piece of completed work.) 

5. Assign testees to stations and start. 


The raters used in this type of a practical-oral test should be not less than four 
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IMPROVING PRACTICAL TESTS 


in number. Two should be thoroughly experienced in the actual work of the posi- 
tion. The other two should be well trained in evaluating personal characteristics. 
Some personal characteristics may come from the activities or movements of the 
testee and some from the completed work. Raters experienced in the work will 
record certain movements as indicative of desirable or undesirable workmanship, 
and the personal characteristics raters will look for and evaluate things which are 
easily detected by experienced oral raters. 

The raters immediately start to work on their Rating Sheets, (see Form I, 
below). They observe the tool kits of the testees, and make evaluations accord- 
ingly. It is interesting to note that this item, Tools and Condition of Same, has 
its carry-over into evaluation of personal characteristics under the heading of 

Form I 
RATING SHEET 


PracTICAL—OrAL FOR CARPENTER 


NG, ies, vines BN OAS Re oe Poin eeela kee eect te FA PR caer Ete a LOE 
Last name First name 
Practical; 
Tools and condition of same: 
O Kit of tools O Placement of tools in tool box 
O Upkeep of tools O Care of tools when using 
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Manner of approach, procedure: 
O Laying out work O Confidence O 
O Method of procedure O Skill oO 


Finished product: 
O Measurements O Workmanship oO 
O Cleanliness , SORES f. ORME Al ete APN Foe, Em oO 


Conduct, attitude, etc. (during practical ): 
O Ability to follow or read B/P or directions 


O Assuming blame for own shortcomings O Dress for practical 

O Minding own business FED) Sascsn-ccp ning caintes Sia aetna RARE eee ees 
MMR eas ess 9 Revce ae ae aka ww Gm Bw We RRNA SL Sem oe sen IN Ts Ee 

Oral: 

Personal characteristics for job: 

O Carefulness O Attitude toward examination O Orderliness 

O Ability to foHow oral directions O Self-confidence 

O Cheerfulness O Accuracy O Endorsement 
ee ee ee eee eee EN eRe EE oS Pye ry eae 


(Rating scale: Low —— 1 2 3 4 § 6 7 8 9 10 «— High) 
(Indicate score on each item by placing figure in square as shown in PN 6 an vo io i eanto ne Geoexe 
ef i nis ae) ke ee 
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Foro II 
WORK SHEET FOR CARPENTER PRACTICAL TEST 
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IMPROVING PRACTICAL TESTS 


Orderliness. This means, that, in order to make the practical-oral effective, the 
raters must cooperate. That is to say, should a practical rater see a testee place 
a tool in a position so as to endanger its cutting edge, he should tell the personal 
character rater that this is indicative of Carelessness. This, then is a clue for him to 
look for other evidence of Carelessness, Orderliness or related characteristics. As the 
test proceeds they mark as many items as possible. However, it is necessary for 
them to have the completed articles in order to evaluate all items. For instance, 
some remarks may be made under Finished Product, but they must see the completed 
article or articles in order to determine whether they are as they should be. In 
order to determine further the testees personal charagteristics fitness for the job, the 
personal characteristics raters may receive the completed work and take advantage 
of this opportunity of talking with him. 


Completed Work Judged 


FTER the practical test, indications of carelessness, ability to follow directions, 
A and other characteristics may be revealed by the testee in his completed work. 
His work may not be clean or may have hammer marks on it. Closeness of dimen- 
sions would indicate accuracy. 

The work sheet (Form II, page 132) is intended to serve the purpose of telling 
the testee what is wanted in the way of completed articles. It may include also 
information as to time allotted to complete each article, directions to turn in to 
rater articles together with work sheet, etc. The space for ‘‘remarks’’ when filled 
in by the raters support their evaluation of the testees workmanship on the com- 
pleted articles. 












An Employer often Faces an Arbitration for the 
First Time, but Finds Himself Up Against a 
Union which Has Had Previous Experience with 
Arbitration. He is Consequently at a Disad- 
vantage, which He May be Helped to Overcome 
by Studies of Past Cases. 


Arbitration. IL. 
Getting a Just Award 


By CHar es S. SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation 
New York, N. Y. 


ow can an employer know what influence the material he presents, in arbi- 
tration briefs and hearings, has upon the award or decision handed down 
by an arbitrator, or arbitration board? 
Arbitrators habitually mark and make marginal notes on briefs and transcripts 
of hearings—thus indicating the points made in which they are interested, and 
which they think are important, or which they question. 


Minimum Essentials 


Hus the proof of the pudding is in the eating. We can determine, from a study 
Te the papers relating to past arbitration cases, and the notes thereon, supple- 
mented by discussion with arbitrators, and counsel for employers and labor, repre- 
sented in these cases, at least the minimum essentials that should be presented to 
an arbitrator. 

By so doing, we not only facilitate the work of the arbitrator, who endeavors 
to make a just decision, but go far towards ensuring that the decision shall be fair. 

Below we analyse the briefs, hearings and decision of an arbitration board to 
exemplify how such analyses of arbitrations are made, what should be included in 
presentations before arbitrators, that are often not included, particularly by employ- 
ers, the influence of presentations upon an arbitration board, and the need, particu- 
larly on the part of employers, of giving much more attention to the subject of 
arbitration, much more care in selecting their counsel, in backing him up, in supply- 
ing him with facts, and in conducting negotiations leading up to the arbitration. 














ARBITRATION. I 


The lessons which the case study described in Part II (page 139) points up, for 
the benefit of companies, associations, counsel and arbitrators in future negotiations 
and arbitrations are as follows: 


When Refusal to Negotiate Advisable 


F, IN negotiations under an agreement containing a no-strike, and an arbitration 
I clause, the union presents unreasonable demands for wage increases, vacations, 
overtime, etc.—things which cost money—the employer should refuse to discuss 
them at all, but insist that they be determined by an arbitrator. 

It was obvious from the beginning of the case here considered that with a union 
demand totalling a 60% increase, employers by moving up to meet the demand could 
not possibly arrive at a reasonable compromise. Statistical figures, presented by 
the union, and unchallenged by employers, indicated that only a 10% increase was 
justified. The employers would have been wise therefore to have refused to discuss 
the union demand, refused to make any attempt to meet it, but put the entire matter 
up to the arbitration board, making sure that it understood the facts of the case. 

In negotiations, mediation or arbitration never use the ‘‘Inability to Pay More’’ 
argument, unless the employer is willing to substantiate it fully with appropriate 
financial records. In the absence of such employers’ figures, the union can always 
by various means get access to financial records of companies, as in this case, and 
place them before the arbitrator in a way that throws doubt on the sincerity and 
honesty of the employers. 


Always Anticipate Possible Arbitration 


W 7 AGE and hour negotiations today should always be conducted and planned, 

with the thought in mind, that the case may ultimately have to go before an 
outside mediator or arbitrator. Great care should therefore be exercised in offering 
concessions, and the nature and extent of these should, if possible, be excluded from 
evidence in subsequent arbitration. 

If this material cannot be excluded, then the employer should make absolutely 
sure that the arbitrator is given facts, which will enable him to judge accurately the 
extent to which employer's concessions, offered in the interest of peace, during 
negotiations, are an improvement and an increase over previous conditions under 
agreement. 

When a union presents figures, purporting to come from some official govern- 
ment source, or from union records, or any other place, the employer should very 
carefully check the source to see that the union figures are what the union says they 
are. They should bring the results of their check to the attention of the arbitrator. 

Such figures should be carefully analysed to see their implications, and the false 
effect they may have upon the mind of the arbitrator. Rebuttal should point out 
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possible false implications to the arbitrator, and should where necessary, offset 
union contentions, by sets of figures prepared by the employer's side. 

Where the union presents data referring to wages or business conditions in indus- 
tries, areas or Occupations not strictly comparable to the industry or company under 
arbitration, this fact should be pointed out to the arbitrator, as irrelevant, and he be 
specifically asked to omit it from his consideration. 


Calculate Cost of Supplemental Items 


HE employer should very carefully calculate the costs of wage increases, raising 
: pee minimum to different levels, shortening of hours, granting holidays with 
pay, vacations, increased overtime allowance, commissions, sick benefits, or leave, 
perquisites, etc. 

Each of these items should be set out separately so that the arbitrator may 
know their annual cost, if he grants any or all of them, and the amount they repre- 
sent as a percentage of payroll or labor cost. 

Almost never is this done, and we have seen case after case in which the arbi- 
trator has apparently thought he was limiting a wage increase award, but has almost 
doubled the labor cost to the employer, by giving holidays, vacations, sick leave 
with pay, etc., because the employers have failed to show the labor cost of these, 
perhaps desirable, social benefits to employees. 

Our theory is that a company or an industry can stand only so much—which 
may be determined by a fairminded arbitrator. He must therefore be shown, in 
detail, and with unquestionable figures, the cost of each concession he may or may 
not make to the union. 


Look for Trickiness 


vERY page and table in the union's brief, should be carefully scrutinized to dis- 
E cover any trickiness that may be present, in the presentation of figures, such as 
the use of ‘‘medians’’ as against ‘‘averages,’ and other statistical misleaders, and 
verbal deductions from figures, that may be regarded as sophistry and distortion. 
These should be brought to the attention of the arbitrator. 

The employer's brief should be absolutely free of trickiness and distortion— 
for if this is discovered, and pointed out by the union to the arbitrator, as it almost 
inevitably will be—this will throw discredit and doubt, in the arbitrator's mind, 
upon the whole employer presentation. 

The employer's brief, in wage and hours cases, should contain all possible rele- 
vant statistical material. This does not necessarily apply in grievance, or other 
cases. 

In the case discussed below, the employer's brief contained a minimum of factual 
material, but much wordy argument, such as might be used by an attorney in a 
criminal law case. The union threw in everything but the kitchen sink, and sub- 
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stantiated all their arguments with figures and tables, relevant and irrelevant. As 
the arbitrator was an economist, who traditionally feasts on figures, it was no 
wonder that he used the union brief, mainly, in arriving at a decision. 
The employer should check and double check every statistical figure, point 
and argument made by the union, and see that it is dérectly answered, in rebuttal. 
Unions contend, though all arbitrators do not agree, that points made by one 
side, and not answered by the other, should be taken by the arbitrator as true fact. 


Know Psychology of Arbitrator 


T Is in no sense tricky to recommend that employers make sure that their presenta- 
I tion is such that it will be receptive to the arbitrator before whom they are ap- 
pearing. Arbitrators differ—one may be strictly judicial in his point of view, 
another may be an economist, another may be a social theorist—that does not mean 
that they will lean one way or the other, in handing down their decisions. But it 
does mean that employers should, as unions do, make sure that their presentations, 
without being distorted as to stated facts, are in accord with the known way of 
thinking of the particular arbitrator they are before. 

If, in order to do this, it would seem that trickiness would have to be resorted 
to, the employer should avoid this, by pointing out, in his brief and evidence, to 
the arbitrator, the real base upon which the case should be judged. 


Practical Tryout of These Ideas 


INALLY, having selected the right arbitrator, make sure that he knows how to 
F analyse and evaluate wage and hour statistics, and evidence. If necessary the 
employer should be sure to include in his brief as many of the above points as are 
deemed necessary. 

It may be mentioned that the material in this article was shown to, and discussed 


_ with an arbitrator recently. He learned so much from it, as to how to analyse wage 


and hour figures, that in a subsequent arbitration; with the employers unwilling to 
open their books for inspection, he ruled that the ‘Inability to Pay More’’ argument 
was inadmissible as evidence; and that the willingness of the employer to grant 
concessions, in negotiations leading up to arbitration, was also excluded from 
evidence. 

He finally handed down a decision that gave the union 23 cents an hour /ess 
than the employers had, as he later learned, actually offered the union in negotia- 
tions, leading up to the arbitration. 

Arbitration, as we see it from a studyjof many cases, discussions with arbitra- 
tors, and counsel for both employers and unions, is an excellent means of arriving 
at a fair decision in matters that may be in dispute between employers and employees, 
and which have been found to be not susceptible to agreement, through negotiation 
or mediation. 
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It should not be allowed to fall into disrepute, and other means such as strikes or 
government taking over plants, used in its place, because of an erroneous assumption 
by either party, that the decisions of arbitrators are compromises, unrelated to the 
merits of the case of either side. 


No Employer Should Fear Arbitration 


HIs is not true, for the evidence from a study of many cases, the presentations of 
5 esce and employers, and the pencil markings of arbitrators, is that arbitrators 
sincerely try to arrive at just decisions, which may give a union or an employer all, 
something or nothing of what is asked. 

The arbitrator's decision is determined by the facts placed before him, and 
nothing else. 

No employer or union should therefore fear arbitration, if he is confident that 
he or his counsel can present all the facts to the arbitrator, in an honest manner, 
and answer in full all seemingly unfavorable material presented by the other side. 
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Arbitration. IL. 
An Unfavorable Avene: 


ARTIES in the arbitration were a trade association of employers and a union. 
Both were represented by counsel, the employers by an experienced attorney, 
the union by an experienced labor economist. 

Union recognition had been in effect since 1901. The last agreement had been 
in effect for three years. At the end of this period, under terms of the agreement, 
the union asked that the agreement be opened for negotiation of new wages, hours 
and working conditions. 


i 


Arbitrator Relies on Union Figures 


EGOTIATIONS had proceeded for six months, and agreement reached on many 
N points, but union members were becoming restless because of a failure to agree 
upon minimum wage rates, hours, Vacations, etc., after so long atime. There was 
a no-strike, no-lockout clause, and an arbitration clause in the agreement, so arbitra- 
tion was resorted to, to settle these matters. 

The pencil markings and marginal notes of the arbitrator indicate that, in 
coming to a decision he relied almost entirely, except upon the question of hours, 
upon the presentation of the union, in the arbitration proceedings. 

He thus handed down a decision much more favorable to the employees than he 
intended to, and which was unjustified by the circumstances, (business conditions, 
cost of living, prevailing rates, etc.). But he obviously did so because there was 
so little, in the presentation of the employers, upon which he could rely. 

In the negotiations leading up to the arbitration, the employers had gone some 
way in meeting the union’s demands, that is in the amount of wage increase they 
would concede, holidays with pay, etc. 

These were shown in the agreement to arbitrate. So that the employers per- 
mitted the arbitrator to be faced with the union demands, the raises and improve- 
ments in working conditions which the employers were willing to give, and based 
their case upon their financial inability to give further concessions demanded by 
the union. 


They did not at any time stress that what they were willing to give now was a 
substantial advance over the current rates, under the agreement in effect, nor ask 
the arbitrator to contrast current wage rates, cost of living and business conditions, 
with those existing at the time of the negotiated agreement three years before, and 
ask him to base his award upon, and be proportionate to, the advances in these 
factors, which had taken place. 
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They based their entire case upon their argument that business conditions and 
prospects, being what they were, the industry was unable to bear a greater increase 
in wages than they had offered the union. This might have been a sound base, had 
it been true, and had the employers been willing to submit their annual reports or 
books as evidence. But this they were unwilling to do. 


Are Negotiation Concessions Admissible Evidence 


wo important points, for the guidance of employers, in negotiation and arbitra- 
ew proceedings, are shown here. 

The first is, ‘“Should an employer, in arbitration proceedings, allow there to be 
introduced as evidence, a statement as to what he had been willing to agree to, in 
negotiations? 

In some cases arbitrators allow it. In others they do not. 

Whether any hard and fast line can be drawn about this we do not know. It 
seems distinctly inadvisable to allow such admittance. But if it is admitted, then 
the employer should safeguard himself by making sure that the arbitrator is thor- 
oughly aware of the distance which the emplayer has been willing to go, beyond 
the current agreement. 

For instance, in the case under consideration, the arbitration agreement showed, 
UNION PROPOSALS in one column, and beside it, EMPLOYER COUNTER PRO- 
POSALS. The latter showed the concessions agreed to in negotiations leading up 
to the arbitration. 

If these latter were to be shown, the employer should obviously have shown: 

Union proposal 
Employer counter-proposal 
Rates under current agreement 


Percentage that union proposal is over current rates 
Percentage that present employer concession is Over current rates. 


This would point up to the arbitrator the fact that the employer was not unreason- 
able in trying to meet demands of the union, and give the arbitrator a picture of the 
extent of improvement in wages and working conditions, which his award might 
bring about. 

This, if supplemented by statistics as to business conditions, cost of living, pre- 
vailing rates, etc., would give the arbitrator a good base for his award. 


The “Inability to Pay More’’ Argument 


HE second important question raised is the use of the ‘Inability to Pay More’ 
Deieiaes in arbitration and negotiation cases. As we judge the reactions of 
arbitrators, we would say that this is the weakest and poorest base upon which to 
rely. As we see it they feel, rightly or wrongly: that facts submitted by employers 
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on the point, generally are not convincing; that, if an industry is under consideration, 
marginal units in that industry affect the figures, and cannot be allowed to keep the 
standard of living of all workers in the industry down; that if the award granting a 
wage increase puts marginal units out of business so much the better for the industry; 
and that despite the arguments of employers on the matter, they will find some way 
of paying the extra wage cost, or passing it on. 

In the case of a company, this is a different matter, for a single company may 
be really unable to meet competition, with increased wage costs. 


Disclosure of Financial Books 


c= are on record in which a full disclosure of financial status has resisted any 
wage increase in the award of an arbitrator. 

But whether it be an industry or company, it should be an infallible rule, that 
the “Inability to Pay More’’ argument will not be used, unless the company 
or industry is willing to open its full financial statements to inspection by the 
arbitrator. 

In the case under consideration, while using the inability to pay argument as 
the main base, in resisting demands of the union, before the arbitrator, the employers, 
or many of them, refused to supply any figures as to their financial status. Out of 
Over 100 companies concerned, only 9 submitted figures to an accountant for making 
into a consolidated statement. Two of these were in.the process of becoming 
bankrupt. 

The Union, of course, insisted that they were not representative concerns, and 
that the figures presented were inaccurate for the companies anyway. They threw 
doubt on all the figures, by showing an arithmetical inaccuracy in one addition of 
$7000. They forced the accountant to refuse to swear to the accuracy of the figures 
he presented. 

The Union pointed out that according to the arbitration agreement, “each of the 
parties hereto agrees to produce before the Board any and all books, records, or 
other evidence they may possess. . . when necessary to fully present . . . facts which 
may be partially presented.’’ It did not, however, insist on the employers present- 
ing the books of even these nine concerns, because it presented the figures for thirty- 
two concerns, which were prospering, and confidentially gave to the arbitrator, 
the names of the concerns, and the sources of their information. 


Arbitrator Queries Employer’s Statements 


a is evidence that the arbitrator was duly or unduly influenced by the union 
presentation in this matter, which was the main base of the employer's argument 
against undue wage increases, in the fact that there were pencilled underlinings of 
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the union's figures regarding it in the briefs, but no marks, other than queries, on 
the 15 pages of argument submitted by the employers. 

It is not known what pressure the union exerted, during negotiations leading up 
to this arbitration. But in so far as there was a no-strike clause in the agreement, 
and an arbitration clause, the pressure must obviously have been limited by these 
clauses. 


Union Demanded 60% Increase 


NION demands, if met in full, would have meant, for most employees, a wage 
© pectin of no less than 60%. This was absurd, and should have led the em- 
ployers to refuse to discuss the matter, but negotiate all matters not included under 
the heads, wages, hours and vacations, etc., which involved extra cost to the 
employer, and insist that these matters be referred to the arbitration board. 

Instead of which, the employers offered concessions to the union amounting, 
as far as we can calculate, to a 21% increase in labor cost. This as will be shown 
below, was more than double the increase which might have been justified, by 
increases in cost of living, or prevailing rates, or improvement in business condi- 
tions—as determined by statistics presented in the union briefs. 

The employers would not go beyond this entirely unjustified offer of a 21% 
increase, to meet the union’s demand for a 60% increase, and so the matter went to 
arbitration. Unwisely, we think, the employers allowed the arbitrator to be pre- 
sented with the union demands or proposals, as contrasted with the offer of the 
employers—all without reference to rates under the current agreement. In fact the 
current agreement was presented to the arbitrator by the union, and not by the 
employers. : 


Case Prejudiced from Beginning 


O THE employers went into arbitration with the case prejudiced against them, 
S from the beginning. There is no evidence in the briefs or hearings, or in the 
pencil markings of the arbitrator, that he was aware of the fact that the union was 
demanding an unconscionable raise of 60%, or that the employers had met this with 
an offer of 21% increase. 

The arbitrator, not having these matters pointed out to him by the employers, 
and apparently, from his pencilled calculations, on unchallenged material, as to 
current weekly earnings, supplied by the union—no such data was presented by 
employers, so the union material was all he had to work on—handed down a deci- 
sion, which as near as we can calculate, gave most employees a 27% raise. 

This was over twice that justified by increase in cost of living, prevailing rates, 
or improvement in business conditions—as shown by statistics in the union brief. 
But it is evident, from his pencil markings, that the arbitrator held as close to the 
employers’ original offer in negotiations, as he could. 
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No question of starvation wages was involved, for the current base rate was 
$32 a week, or $1560 per year, on steady jobs. 

We may now perhaps, summarize the oversights or omissions in the employer's 
presentations, which led to this award. The Union's case was as weak as water. 
They actually presented figures, which did not justify more than a 10% increase. 
Yet the employers did not point this out to the arbitrator, and so were stuck with 
a 27% increase. 


Employers Should Challenge Union Figures : 


HE union presented a table of figures purporting to show the distribution of 
‘one weekly earnings of employees. This was well marked up by the arbi- 
trator. The employers did not in their rebuttal, challenge these figures, ask where 
they came from, whether they referred to a good week or a bad week, whether they 
were from the records or statements of a good or poor group of employees, or whether 
they were in fact fictitious. 

The employers did not supply the arbitrator with a set of weekly earnings, 
drawn from their own payrolls, and as near as possible all inclusive, rather than 
selected, upon which he could make his calculations, and arrive at a just decision 
as to any wage increase that might have been justified. 

In this table the union showed that the ‘median’ earnings were $32, thus tend- 
ing to show that their wages were low. A calculation of the figures shows that 
their ‘average’ earnings were $34—not so low. 

Yet the employers allowed this distortion of the facts to pass without pointing 
it out to the arbitrator. 

The union switched from ‘medians’ to ‘averages’ backwards and forwards, all 
through their presentation, yet neither the employers, nor the arbitrator, seemed 
to be aware of the trickiness of the union tactics. 

The union presented Department of Labor figures showing cost of living increase, 
since the last wage negotiation, from 125.9 to 135.9. Actually this is a 7.93% 
increase. But the employers, who in negotiations, had offered a 21% increase, did 
not point this out to the arbitrator. 


Prevailing Rate Figures not Analyzed 


HE arbitrator asked the union for figures showing prevailing rates, for similar 
‘Eeetien in other industries, and for the increases in rates which had taken 
place, during the three years under consideration. 

The union obliged, with a set of tables purporting to show rates in other indus- 
tries. The employers did not challenge these figures, as to whether they were maxi- 
mum or minimum figures, whether there were other concessions, such as vacation 
and holiday pay, commissions, perquisites, sick benefits, etc. They allowed the 
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arbitrator to assume that the figures, presented by the union, were a true picture of 
the prevailing rate situation. 

Employers made no analysis of these prevailing rates, or at any rate did not 
point out the results of such an analysis to the arbitrator. 

Actually, these prevailing rate figures, supplied by the union, on analysis, 
show that the increase in rates which had taken place over the three years, amounted 
on the average to only 8.3%. 

Further analysis shows that in 30% of the cases the prevailing rates, recently 
negotiated, were below the rates now offered by the present employers, in negotia- 
tion. And in only 10% of the industries were the rates as high as those demanded 
by the union. 

None of these facts were pointed out to the arbitrator, by the employers—or 
by the union. 


Chamber of Commerce Figures not Analyzed 


HE union presented figures compiled by the local Chamber of Commerce, showing 
: pomtaatit in business conditions, which is related to ability to pay, cost of 
living, etc. These showed a general upturn of 10%, with individual items, such 
as department store sales up 9.6%, employment 7.3%, payrolls 10.7%. 

These figures were also passed unchallenged by employers, though it should be 
a cardinal principle, that figures presented by unions, should always be checked by 
employers, and if found incorrect that pointed out to the arbitrator, or if found 
correct, acknowledged as such. 

But, assuming these figures to be correct, it is obvious that they were, if ana- 
lysed, and presented to the arbitrator, an excellent argument upon which to base 
the employer’s contention that the amount of wage increase that might be granted 
in the award should be limited. 

But they were not so analysed or presented, and the arbitrator was left without 
guidance by the employers. Actually on these three counts, cost of living, pre- 
vailing rates, and business conditions, there was no warrant for a wage increase 
greater than 10%. Yet the union asked for a 60% increase, the employers, in nego- 
tiation had offered 21%, and the arbitrator gave 27%. 


Standard of Living Should Improve 


_ FT is not suggested that we, or employers, think that wage increases should be 
I entirely geared to cost of living, or some other such base as might freeze the 
living standards of workers, but we do think that improvements in the standard 
of living of American workers should be progressive within reason. 

The fact that these employers, in negotiations offered a 21% increase, when 
indices of cost of living, prevailing rates, and business conditions warranted an 
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increase of not more than 10%, indicates their willingness to help to raise the stand- 
ard of living of their workers. 

It is highly probable that the employers would have had a much better chance 
of holding down this arbitration award to what they had consented to, in negotia- 
tions, had they presented these facts in their briefs, rather than relying on the 
“Inability to Pay More’’ argument. 


Cost of Supplemental Items 


MPLOYERS failed to spell out, in figures, the cost of supplemental items the union 
E was. demanding, and which, in part, the employers in negotiations had 
agreed to. 

For instance, three more days of holidays with pay were agreed to, and awarded. 
The employers did not point out to the arbitrator that this actually meant a 1% 
increase in pay and labor costs. 

Employers did not point out to the arbitrator that the one week's vacation with 
pay, after one year of service, which the union asked for, and was granted, added 
another 2%. 

Increased commissions, agreed to by employers in negotiations, and awarded, 
accounted for at least another 1%. 

Goods and services asked to be provided employees free, or at cost, actually 
raised the weekly receipts of employees another 5%. 

We estimate that these and other items increased the annual labor cost to the 
employer, not less than 10%. This was in addition to the 16.6% increase in direct 
wages, employers had agreed to concede in negotiations, and which they allowed 
the arbitrator to have presented to him. 

They not only did not point out to arbitrator the magnitude of the direct raise 
they had offered, but failed to point out to him the cost to the industry, of these 
supplemental items. 

In so far as these supplemental items might have been regarded as legitimate 
awards to employees, in view of current social theories, as to vacations, holidays, 
etc., the employers should certainly have pointed out to the arbitrator, the cost of 
these items, so that he might have realized it, and reduced the amount of his direct 
base wage award, to keep the total amount of his award of increased income to 
employees more closely in line with the increase in cost of living, prevailing rates 
and business conditions. 


Hour Case Well Presented 


_— arguments of the employers against a reduction of hours, for the industry, 
demanded by the union, were so cogent, clear and to the point, that they were 
heavily underscored by the arbitrator, and obviously convinced him. 
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Hence no reduction in hours was granted. 


The union arguments on this point were generally along lines of social theory as 
to the desirability of short hours, with little relation to the condition of the industry. 
Hence they were passed over by the arbitrator. 

From the above analysis of this case, in which the union was apparently awarded 
an unwarranted increase in wages by the arbitrator, we deduce that this happened 
because of faulty negotiation and arbitration presentations by the employers and 
their counsel. It was, we think, not due in any sense to economic pressures, or to 
the desire of the arbitrator to hand down a compromise decision, or to any labor 
leanings he might have been supposed to have. 


He was, in fact, a conservative economist, and Dean of a University Business 
School. 
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HE recent upsurge in unionism has brought almost nine million workers in 

the most diverse industries within the compass of labor agreements. Their 

status in factories, mills and places of employment has been markedly changed. 
They have become citizens of industry. Their conditions and terms of employment 
are no longer controlled solely by management’s will. These are now the result 
of voluntary agreements negotiated between management and employees through 
unions. These agreements provide a law for industrial relations. 


Union Policies and Industrial Management 


oT since the publication of the series of doctoral theses under the direction of 

Professor Jacob Hollander of Johns Hopkins University, about twenty-five 
years ago, have any thorough studies been made of union agreements. Some special 
studies of limited scope have appeared, and a number of compilations of specific types 
of provisions of union contracts have been printed to aid negotiators. 

The first comprehensive and searching analysis and appraisal of these agree- 
ments now appears in the scholarly investigation offered by Professor Sumner H. 
Slichter in his recent book, Union Policies and Industrial Management. 

It is a thoroughly documented inquiry into the policies and practices of a great 
number of craft and industrial unions, and a comparison with the trends now develop- 
ing among industrial unions. The wealth of material presented in this volume 
brings one into intimate contact with the daily problems of trade unionism. While 
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Professor Slichter has limited his discussion to the rules and practices contained in 
union agreements as they affect hiring, apprenticeship, lay-offs, job assignments, 
technological change and types of wage payment, and the plans employed to enable 
union plants to meet the competition of non-union plants, he has furnished a pattern 
for similar studies of other aspects of labor agreements. 

This is an important source book for the evolving science and practice of trade 
union management. It significantly inquires into the contents of such agreements, 
and the economic problems they create. The author suggests the need of profound 
and thorough consideration by both management and labor of the immediate and 
long run effects of the provisions incorporated in, or omitted from, these agreements. 


N.L.R.B. Attitude toward Agreements 


HE extraordinary increase in the number of union agreements has brought wider 
Tpablic interest in their contents, philosophy and economic effects. The great 
variety of their provisions and their extensive influence has made them significant 
factors in the industrial development of particular plants and industries. As they 
define management's, and labor's rights and limitations, and provide machinery for 
the resolution of differences, they are rapidly changing the nature of all relations 
between management and labor. 

Until recently little was known of these contracts by persons other than those 
immediately concerned with particular agreements. The major focus of interest in 
labor relations has been on labor's right to organize. This effort to establish labor's 
right to independent unions and bona-fide collective bargaining has been so all 
absorbing as to preoccupy all but those actively negotiating labor agreements. For 
example, the National Labor Relations Board, the most prominent federal agency 
dealing with the problems of labor relations, has limited its interest to the conclusion 
that bona-fide collective bargaining can only be consummated when matters mutu- 
ally agreed upon by both parties are incorporated in a collective agreement. The 
exact contents of such agreements is not of direct interest to the agency. 


Compromise Nature of Agreements Held Unfortunate 


REALISTIC inquiry into the economic soundness of the contents of union agree- 
A ments must be preceded by an inquiry into the varying forces which help to 
shape the policies and attitudes of the bargaining parties. Unfortunately, at pres- 
ent, labor agreements cannot be expected to reflect a truly consistent application of 
principles formulated on the basis of the long run economic effects of policies, because 
of the nature of our economic society and the forces controlling the prevailing atti- 
tudes of both labor and management. 

A labor agreement usually represents a compromise between the desires of each 
of these groups. The agreement is a temporary resolution of the bargaining powers, 
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and a specific formulation of rules by which both agree to be governed for the term 
of the contract. In relatively few cases, to date, have both management and labor 
arrived at that degree of understanding where they are able to agree on objectives, 
and jointly inquire into the methods of administration which will most successfully 
realize their purposes. Where this state has been attained, as in the case of the men's 
clothing industry, decidedly constructive and enormously beneficial results nave 
followed. Usually agreements suffer from lack of mutuality, and the limitations of 
industrial coverage. 


A Limited Time to Live 


ONG run economic considerations are difficult to incorporate into the core of 
L trade union policy. Trade unions are, at present, limited to the task of advanc- 
ing the earnings, increasing the security and improving the conditions of employ- 
ment of their members. They must at all time possess the support of these members. 
The leaders of unions, as of all democratic institutions, are bound by the attitude 
and position of their members. Professor Slichter observes that ‘‘unions are com- 
posed of men who have a limited time to live and who are primarily interested there- 
fore not in perpetuating their organization, but in obtaining within their lifetime 
a return on the money they pay as monthly dues.”’ 

Only in relatively few instances can union leaders initiate an independent policy 
without the immediate approval of their members. . Their advice is on occasion 
rejected. Union policies are therefore bound by what the members can be con- 
vinced is in their immediate interest. Industrial unions are able by reason of the 
diversity of occupations to follow policies more consistent with the economics of 
their industry than are craft unions. 

Moreover, economic considerations cannot be part of trade union programs 
until a union's position is guaranteed. Professor Slichter concludes that “‘an assured 
status for the union is a prerequisite of successful union-employer relations. . . . If 
a union does not enjoy an assured status, it dare not permit much discretion to 
management.’ 


Trying to Meet the Security Problem 


VEN where a Closed shop exists, unions have to consider other factors in the de- 
E velopment of their policies. Among these are a desire to establish sufficiently 
high standards in union shops to attract unorganized workers, and to facilitate the 
unionization of these workers. Moreover, employers of organized shops seldom 
allow unions to gain intimate acquaintance with their business and economic prob- 
lems. It is only within recent years that unions have established economic staffs 
which can obtain relevant economic data, regarding the industry or company. 

Besides these factors, unions have always been faced with the need of meeting 
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the immediate ill effects of economic changes and depressions. Unions have en- 
deavored to obtain job security, and employment, for their members. They have 
sought to meet the problems created by intermittent employment, technological 
change and business slumps, by regulating lay-offs, fostering make-work rules, and 
preventing or controlling technological change. 

No other alternatives have been or are available to them. They have to offer 
some immediate protection to their members. Although they have recently ac- 
knowledged their inability to meet the problems of a changing economic society, 
and have acknowledged the potential benefits to be derived from technological 
change, they have been unable to change their resentment against them for there 
have been developed no concrete methods of taking care of the people affected by 
these changes. Unions cannot radically alter their views toward technological 
change, or other economic phenomena, and base their policies on the beneficial 
long run effects of their practices until adequate provision is made by government 
or industry for their members. 


Present Social Security Inadequate 


EGINNING has been made during the last few years in the form of unemployment 
B benefits and old age pensions. But these are, so far, inadequate. More en- 
couraging are the plans being developed by the Office of Production Management 
to take care of “‘priority unemployment”’ through supplementary benefits, retrain- 
ing, traveling allowances to new jobs, and adequate indexes for available jobs. 
Dismissal allowances, higher unemployment insurance benefits, larger old age pen- 
sions and similar provisions could help to liberalize trade union policies and prac- 
tices still further. 


Attitude of Management 


NOTHER barrier in the way of reconciling trade union policies with long run 
A economic effects has been the attitude of some employers toward economic 
problems. Their views have emphasized their own individual self-interest, rather 
than the welfare of their industry, the persons employed therein, or the community 
at large. Professor Slichter states that ‘‘when management itself does not promptly 
translate savings of labor costs into attempts to obtain a larger volume of sales (and 
hence to bring jobs into the plant) unions cannot be expected to become market 
minded and to be interested in the relationship between labor costs and the volume 
of employment.’’ He notes that ‘‘the pricing policy of a large part of American 
business leaves much to be desired. Until this is altered, and prices are made more 
responsive to changes in costs, employers cannot expect a very broad interest on the 
part of unions in assisting to reduce costs.”’ 

Finally it may be observed that government itself, until most recently, has not 
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shown any keen interest in these problems, or in the persons affected by economic 
change. 


So long as neither business nor government will assist in aiding the victims of 
change, unions are unable to follow any consistent economic long run policies, which 
might conflict with their members’ view of their immediate interest, or tend in any 
way to threaten their security. 


Union Policies not in Best Interest of Members 


T 1s, therefore, not surprising that Professor Slichter has not found trade union 
I policies and practices consistent with the long run interests of their members, as 
he has defined them. He has nevertheless found that the human emphasis inherent 
in trade union policies has resulted in many benefits. He observes that ‘‘the very 
fact that the workers have had an opportunity in determining their working condi- 
tions is in itself favorable to efficiency.’’ Specifically, they have contributed to 
better apprenticeship systems, eliminated hiring abuses, protected older workers, 
extended the work life span of many men, minimized the maladjustments due to 
technological change and protected ‘‘workers against a multitude of abuses and 
managerial inefliciencies.’’ 

According to his view, the trade union practices, which he has studied suffer 
primarily from their failure ‘‘to fit a constantly changing world (and were) deliber- 
ately designed .. .. .. to maintain the status quo."’ He notes that the rules and 
practices are frequently inflexible and obsolete. These attitudes and policies stem 
from the realities which trade unions did face, in the past, but are no longer con- 
fronted with. 


How this Can Be Remedied 


TTEMPTs at reconciling union policies with the long run economic needs of 
A particular industries and plants and their members are discussed at considerable 
length. Four specific cases, those of the Cleveland women’s garment industry, the 
railroads, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company are described at some length. 

Professor Slichter sees reasons for an immediate increase in efforts at union- 
management cooperation, in the existence of high cost employers, the unionization 
of low wage plants, the existence of non-union competition, and an increased aware- 
ness of interindustry competition. 

The current defense program is establishing a firm foundation for even more ex- 
tensive efforts at labor management cooperation. Controls over prices and profits, 
supplemented as they are by priority arrangements, are eliminating some of the 
suspicion which ordinarily exists between labor and management. The increased 
presence of labor representatives in the national councils is fixing the habit of similar 
cooperation in individual plants. Labor is gaining much needed acquaintance with 
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industrial facts. Its advice is widely solicited by government because of its overall 
acquaintance with each industry. 

Individual employers are more and more becoming aware that current production 
schedules cannot be met except through active labor participation, and that net 
profits after taxes, must be increasingly shared with labor. Fuller cooperation is 
being made possible because industry is more widely recognizing labor, and giving 
labor unions an assured status. The federal government, moreover, is definitely 
planning to assume responsibility for the human victims of our changing industrial 
system. 

A review and commentary on the recent book, ‘Union Policies and Industrial Manage- 
ment’, by Sumner H. Schlichter, Published by the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 
1941, price $3.50. 











“Where Union Organization is New, the Prob- 
lem of Educating Foremen in Collective Bargain- 
ing May be One of the Toughest Jobs the Union 
Has to Face.’" (From UAW-CIO Handbook for 
Shop Stewards). 


Do Foremen have 
Bottlenecks? 


By Warr_EN C. Davis 
Rochester, N. Y. 


for this discrepancy in effort. 

One reason stems from interest factors growing out of managerial meet- 
ings. Superintendents and their supervisors hold meetings, where problems and 
policies are discussed, and where much enthusiasm is generated. These same men 
come from these meetings charged with the desire to obtain results. In many cases 
the results obtained are not always gratifying. These over-zealous supervisors 
frequently fail to stimulate their subordinates. 


N | ANAGEMENT is in high gear, labor in second, and there are three reasons 


Does a Supervisor Bubble? 


NTEREST and cooperation do not always follow suggestions radiating from a 
I supervisor, but they do occur when the worker is provided with knowledge 
similar to that which caused the supervisor to be operating in high gear. But most 
times workers are not given this information. Consequently, instead of bubbling 
with enthusiasm himself, and hoping that by some mystic means his men will under- 
stand him and act likewise, it would be far better for a supervisor to pass on infor- 
mation about work to be done, and the objectives of his department, as he got the 
information from the meeting. Thus his workers would acquire the same point 
of view, and the same degree of interest, that he possesses. 

Another bottleneck of human initiative originates in the fact that there is still 
too much leadership of the hickory stick type. Supervisors frequently bluster, and 
sometimes bellow, about trivialities. The result of this is that the worker lives in 
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the fear of reprimand for something that he might do wrongly. Consequently, 
workers do only those things that they are sure they are right in doing, and stall 
around on other work where they are not sure of procedures or outcome. 


Unused Worker Reserve of Initiative 


y jqoonee is a tremendous reserve of initiative and intelligence in workers that never 
sees fruition because of the damper put on it by spit-fire managers. If a man 
lives in fear of criticism and in the fear that if he did something wrongly his chances 
for advancement are impaired, there is a very good chance that he won't do anything, 
or perhaps do only enough to get by, and thus avoid exposing himself unnecessarily 
to criticism by using his initiative. So the worker's philosophy becomes, ‘Do only 
what you are told todo and nomore’’. Effort and ideas flow when workers feel free 
from embarrassment and secure in their future. 


The Ancient Art of Buck-passing 


THIRD restraining influence on effort is the policy of requiring written work 
A orders. Ofcourse, this policy has its good points, and should not be eliminated 
completely from industrial practice. However, the principal use to which these 
written requests should be put is that of obtaining accuracy and consistency. Peo- 
ple’s memories are limited and written orders help to avoid mistakes due to faulty 
memory. 

But when the policy of requesting written orders is used chiefly for the purpose 
of attaching blame when something goes wrong, then it has a retarding effect on 
effort.. Many workers, who are responsible for telling others when or how to 
proceed with the next phase of the job, would be slow to give these orders in writing 
if they felt that blame, in case that something went wrong, might fall back on their 
own shoulders. 

Furthermore, it frequently happens that managers expect workers to be very 
punctilious about giving orders in writing, but these same managers sometimes shun 
the responsibility that goes with a written request. This refusal of managers to 
comply with a regulation which they themselves helped to make tends to destroy 
the worker's confidence in the justice of the system. So, again, a good policy un- 
wisely and unjustly administrated destroys confidence and initiative. 
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Book Reviews 


HOW TO SELECT AND DIRECT THE OFFICE STAFF 


By Edward A. Richards and Edward B. Rubin. New York: Harper & Bros., 1941. 
179 pp. Price $2.50 
Reviewed by Helen P. McDonald 


How to Select and Direct the Office Staff is a book written for the business man or 
woman who is in charge of office personnel either in a large or a small business con- 
cern—it is a book that could readily serve as an ‘‘office bible’ to the individual 
responsible for the organization of a new company or department. It includes in- 
formation about the initial selection, organization, and classification of duties of a 
personnel, as well as the techniques necessary for the smooth running and general 
esprit de corps of this group. 

In this period of national emergency, which is causing increased labor difficulties 
and turnover, it is extremely important to have basic and current information in rela- 
tion to proper and adequate employee selection (through interviewing and testing, ) 
analyses of duties involved in various positions within the company, organization of 
work and physical equipment for highest quality and quantity of work, and work- 
able personnel policies in regard to promotions, discharging, payment plans, pen- 
sions, vacations, etc. Mr. Richards and Mr. Rubin have handled the various phases 
of these problems in a remarkably understandable and usable manner. They have 
cited many examples that can readily prevent an employer costly experimentation. 

These authors have the ability to present information in a manner that gives a 
clear understanding of the responsibility of both the employer and the employee. In 
fact, it is my personal belief that this is a book which an employer can turn over to a 
new member of the firm, indicating quite frankly to the employee on what basis he 
was selected and what will be expected of him in order to maintain ‘smooth run- 
ning’’ of the company which will effect mutual benefit to both the employer and 
the employee. 

How to Select and Direct the Office Staff may ably serve as a working tool to every 
employer and manager of an office force. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR BOYS 
By Robert C. Cole. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 252 pp. $2.50 
Reviewed by Willard Huston 


Guidance in its simplest form is probably best presented in this book by a man 
who lives his subject—a veteran in boys work. 
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In formal guidance procedure we think of elaborate educational devices for 
testing and counseling youth. We frequently think of the field as an avocation for 
teachers and occasionally we are surprised by a progressive educational system with 
a full-time staff of counselors and guidance specialists. This book, however, strikes 
a new chord; it fills an urgent need in a comparatively new field. In contrast with 
the more formal, professional guidance, I should like to call it lay-guidance. Here 
a prominent boys club executive describes a complete program for schools and social 
agencies, and believes the later, particularly, is in a strong position to render this 
service. 

The author shows why guidance is not a one-man job: it must permeate the 
entire program whether it be in school or social service agency. Among the best 
chapters are those on starting a guidance program, forms for organization, group 
guidance and individual counseling, psychiologcal and aptitude testing, placement, 
and guidance out-of-school. The selected bibliography of 163 suggestions for 
supplementary reading is one of the best lists of source material I have seen. 

The book is worthy of a better title. The work is more than a treatise on 
guidance for boys—its principles may easily be applied to similar problems for girls. 
In fact all persons in guidance and counseling work will find this book rich with case 
studies of young people, and it is especially recommended to those in social service 
agencies who desire to organize, and maintain a guidance and counseling program 
worthy of the name. 


